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troops, in accordance with plan, had sailed for home
in the first month of the War, and their place in
Egypt had been taken by a division of Territorial
troops. The latter were still untrained, and Divisional
Head-quarters could spare no battalion officers to fill
temporarily staff appointments. General Maxwell
therefore was obliged to fall back upon civilian
resources. Fortunately the material existed, scattered
about in various branches of the Civil Service ; ex-
regular officers, who, having served a term of years in
the Egyptian Army, had been selected for employment
in the Egyptian Civil Service. It is true that these
individuals were past the prime of life, and inexperi-
enced in modern war. On the other hand, they
possessed the advantage of acquaintance with the
country and its inhabitants. But the scent of war
was in the air. The Anglo-Egyptian garrisons hold-
ing the Peninsula of Sinai were being withdrawn,
the territory was abandoned ^o the enemy, and the
Suez Canal placed in a state of defence. Meantime
the little band of retired officers departed to the
Canal to await there the arrival of two divisions from
India.

Although overshadowed always as a military base,
first by Alexandria and later by Qantara, the port of
Port Said in the last years of the War played a part
confusing and novel. It became the central link of
the chain of commercial communication extending
from the Far East to the United Kingdom ; the
pivot, as it were, upon which success and failure
revolved. Then the port was so crowded with
shipping that vessels were moored fifteen to twenty
miles up the Canal; then available quay accommoda-
tion became so filled with merchandise that acres of
fresh and distant ground were covered with goods;
and then the town hardly could contain its swollen
population. Over these intricate commercial opera-